called Schpies, who lived alone with a daughter called Tinchen.
On receiving a deposit Schpies instantly took down the notice
that was nailed on the gate to attract lodgers, complimented
Ordynov on his devotion to science, and promised to work with
him zealously himself. Ordynov said that he would move in in
the evening. From there he was going home, but changed his
mind and turned off in the other direction; his self-confidence
had returned and he smiled at his own curiosity.  In his im-
patience the way seemed very long to him. At last he reached
the church in which he had been the evening before.  Evening
service was going on.  He chose a place from which he could
see almost all the congregation; but the figures he was looking
for were not there.  After waiting a long time he went away,
blushing.   Resolutely suppressing in himself an involuntary
feeling, he tried obstinately to force himself, to change the
current of his  thoughts.   Reflecting  on  everyday practical
matters, he remembered he had not had dinner and, feeling
that he was hungry, he went into the same tavern in which he
had dined the day before. Unconsciously he sauntered a long
time about the streets, through crowded and deserted alleys,
and at last came out into a desolate region where the town
ended in a vista of fields that were turning yellow; he came to
himself when the deathlike silence struck him by its strange-
ness and unfamiliarity.  It was a dry and frosty day such as
are frequent in Petersburg in October.   Not far away was a
cottage; and near it stood two haystacks; a little horse with
prominent ribs was standing unharnessed, with drooping head
and lip thrust out, beside a little two-wheeled gig, and seemed
to be pondering over  something.   A watch-dog,  growling,
gnawed a bone beside a broken wheel, and a child of three who,
with nothing on but his shirt, was engaged in combing his
shaggy white head, stared in wonder at the solitary stranger
from the town. Behind the cottage there was a stretch of field
and cottage garden.  There was a dark patch of forest against
the blue sky on the horizon, and on the opposite side were thick
snow-clouds, which seemed chasing before them a flock of fly-
ing birds moving noiselessly one after another across the sky.
All was still and, as it were, solemnly melancholy, full of a
palpitating, hidden suspense . . . Ordynov was walking on
farther and farther, but the desolation weighed upon him. He
turned back to the town, from which there suddenly floated
the deep clamour of bells, ringing for evening service; he re-
doubled his pace and within a short time he was again entering